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Abstract 


The ever-increasing number of diverse students in American schools requires teachers to 
be culturally aware of the cultural assumptions these students bring into the classrooms and how 
they may affect their actions, the decisions they make, and the relationships that are established 
with the students. By analyzing their own behaviors, beliefs, and perceptions, teachers can better 
understand how culture affects the teaching-learning process and the actions or connections with 
students. Thus, becoming culturally aware entails a personal reflection and a transformation of 
educators’ thoughts, ideas, and acts. 

This paper presents a friendly and engaging website which provides access to a wide 
variety of resources to assist teachers in understanding the impact of cultural awareness in their 
lives as educators, and its effects on English language learners. It includes The Whats, The 
Whys, and The Hows of cultural awareness as one significant way to build a community of 
culturally aware teachers, where they are able to recognize cultural (self)awareness as a critical 
element to be embedded in their professional development. This website is also a facilitator that 
supports teachers on the path of recognizing themselves as active members of growing and 


culturally diverse communities. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


Over the years, culture has become an essential component in teaching English for 
speakers of other languages, and its meaning has moved from “a factor ..., an influence, or 
a dimension” to be deeply rooted “in everything that we do, say, or think in or out of school” 
(Spindler, 1994, p. 2). Its impact has been studied, (un)defined, and reconceptualized to answer 
the rapidly growing population of multicultural students. This ever-increasing number of diverse 
students requires teachers to be culturally aware of the cultural assumptions brought into the 
classrooms that may affect their actions, the decisions they make, and the relationships that are 
established with the students. Undoubtedly, by analyzing their own behaviors, beliefs, and 
perceptions, teachers can understand better how culture affects the teaching-learning process and 
their actions or connections with students. 

As a result of my experience as an ESOL teacher in an elementary school, I have seen 
how challenging it is for teachers to provide effective instruction to English language learners 
that helped them interact with content and facilitate their school adaptation process. Although I 
could see their progress and growing confidence, their grade level teachers’ opinions differed 
from mine. In time, I realized differing opinions were due to the language barrier and a lack of 
understanding and appreciation of the diversity of these students’ cultural backgrounds and 


experiences. Colleagues also referred to their ELLs as the “low” students whose “English 


proficiency prohibit[ed] them from participating fully in lessons (Nora & Echevarria, 2016, p. 
10). 

Witnessing the misperceptions and seeing how many English language teachers regard 
these students has been challenging. There was an evident lack of cultural awareness that 
critically affected the educational process and social interactions. According to Hammond 
(2015), “culturally responsive teaching isn’t a set of engagement strategies you use on students. 
Instead, think of it as a mindset, a way of looking at the world” (p. 69). It is a personal reflection 
and transformation of our thoughts, ideas, and acts. Because of that, I realized that there is a need 
to build a community of culturally aware teachers who are sensitive and empathetic to diversity 
in order to enrich the teaching and learning experiences. 

Later, additional questions emerged regarding appropriate and assertive teaching 
practices for ESOL (English speakers of other languages) students based on a personal reflection 
concerning cultural awareness. I found out how relevant it is for any educator to build awareness 
of diversity. It is necessary to facilitate teachers’ access to relevant and robust information about 
cultural awareness to transform teachers’ ideas about multiculturality and change their negative 
connotations. Clearly, educators “need to gain a powerful insight into how easily a teacher can 
unintentionally perpetuate inequalities inherent in the dominant society rather than transcending 
and transforming them for better” (Peregoy & Boyle, 2013, p. 13). At that point, this project is 
envisioned as a facilitator that could support teachers in the path of recognizing themselves as 
active members of growing and culturally diverse communities. 

Equally important, the school community should change the perception that EL students 
cannot reach higher expectations due to their foreign nationality or first language. It is essential 


to foster the teachers’ respect for cultural differences, avoid underestimating the students’ 


language competences, and transform “negative stereotypes and inaccurate perceptions about 
CLD children” (Hansen-Thomas & Chennapragada, 2018, p. 83). To avoid cultural clashes 
between teachers and students, educators need to “do the inside-out work required: developing 
the right mindset, engaging in self-reflection, checking our implicit biases, practicing social- 
emotional awareness” (p. 70). By providing tools that promote and spread cultural awareness as 
a daily-implementing instrument, we can inspire students while instilling in teachers the idea that 
the learning vision goes beyond academic competencies (Fairbanks et al., 2010, pp. 163-164). 
Research has found that students are more receptive to multicultural sensitivity in the classroom, 
and as Lindsay (2017) claims, culturally proficient teaching practices create supportive 
classroom environments for all learners (p. 50). 

As a result of these needs, this project presents one way to build a community of 
culturally aware teachers, a website that offers teachers the opportunity to revolutionize their 
minds and profoundly transform the perception that being an ELL means less capability. It is 
expected to equip teachers with valuable information that serves as a seed to increase their 
respect for cultural diversity in schools and as a powerful tool to reflect on their teaching 
performance. This friendly and engaging website provides access to a wide variety of resources 
to allow teachers to understand the impact of cultural awareness in their lives as educators, and 
its effects on English language learners. It includes The Whats, The Whys, and The Hows of 
cultural awareness as a teaching superpower, where teachers recognize cultural awareness as a 
critical element to be embedded in their professional development. 

The transformation process demands a strong commitment by the teachers and a deep 
appreciation of diversity, but as Hammond (2015) said, “you can never take yourself out of the 


equation. Instead, you must commit to the journey” (p. 70). To boost teaching transformation 


from its roots, it requires a whole mindset transformation and the urgent incorporation of cultural 
awareness. Through this website, teachers have the opportunity to access articles, materials, 
activities, interviews, and videos that may lead to renovate their perceptions regarding ELLs and 
support them in becoming powerful, culturally aware advocates of those students. The website is 
also enriched with discussions, ideas, and real experiences from educators worldwide to facilitate 
synchronous and asynchronous communication among educators, sharing information about the 


EL classroom’s culturally-aware experiences. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Cultural awareness is a term that has gained strength and relevance in education because of 
the rapid increase of diverse populations in schools. It has become so powerful and relevant that 
it is seen as the axis of teaching and learning because educators interact with individuals from 
different cultures, so that “multicultural context[s] underlies... [the] pedagogical practices” 
(Cardona et al., 2015, p. 1362). Teachers must be prepared to assume the challenges of 
population changes, train themselves to educate diverse students, and understand what diversity 
means. To do that, it is necessary to develop the intercultural skills that should enable a strong 
response to the current globalizing reality of educational needs (Fehr & Agnello, 2012; Seeberg 
& Minick, 2012). Undoubtedly, culture impacts education and teachers can provide more 
effective instruction if there is substantial knowledge about what is necessary, why, and how to 
become culturally aware. 

Clearly, becoming aware is thought-provoking if keeping in mind that one’s own culture is 
unconscious. Thus, there is a considerable amount of literature behind the theoretical constructs 
that support this project, which is strongly intertwined to create a factual basis for building 
teachers’ cultural awareness. As an initial step, it is a must to conceptualize culture and cultural 
awareness as social constructions. It is then crucial to facilitate the understanding of the role that 
cultural awareness has in EL teaching. Finally, a philosophy propels the idea of building a 


culturally aware community of EL teachers. 


Culture and Cultural Awareness 

A growing body of literature has analyzed the transformation that culture and cultural 
awareness have been having over the years, and “except for language, learning, and teaching, 
there is no more important concept in the field of TESOL than culture” (Atkinson, 1999, p. 625). 
The definition of culture has been created, adapted, and gradually transformed since the 
nineteenth century onward. On one hand, early anthropologists defined it as a set of integrated 
unconscious patterns that lead human behaviors by controlling people’s emotions and what a 
person must know to be part of a community or society. Thus, “culture [was] about groupness... 
and the purpose of a culture [was] to assist people who are members of a group on knowing the 
rules...to provide consistency and predictability in everyday actions” (Lindsay et al., 2009, pp. 
24-25). 

On the other hand, we have a concept of culture as a process of contextual meaning-making 
in which culture is “not simply a factor, or an influence, or a dimension” (Spindler, 1994, p. 2), 
but as everything a person does that enables him or her to find similarities and differences among 
people. Consequently, a sense of belonging arises when “a group of people feels identified by 
their shared history, values, and patterns of behavior” (Lindsay et al., 2009, p. 25). Culture is 
then, an ever-evolving concept that creates the lenses that educators use to see the world, which 
is why it is vital to reflect on it. 

In this paper, culture is viewed as a dynamic process since its transformation is deeply 
connected to the constant changes that human beings experience. Culture is continuously 
evolving and adapting its nature according to each person’s experience and understanding of the 
world. Having said that, culture becomes relative (as it can become visible when differences 


emerge), subjective, and a negotiated piece of people’s lives where all experiences and behaviors 


play their part in an individual’s story (Jackson, 2014). As a result, cultural awareness arises in 
educators as personal constructs where past, present, and assumptions about the future merge to 
develop gradually with “[an] inner sense of the equality of cultures, an increased understanding 
of your own and other people’s cultures, and a positive interest on how cultures both connect and 
differ” (Tomlinson & Musuhara, 2004, p. 3). To become culturally aware, it is necessary to 
recognize one’s biases and navigate personal intercultural experiences to reveal the hidden or 
invisible aspects of teachers’ cultural identities or complexities (Smolcic & Arends, 2017). 
Cultural awareness (the construct used in this project and based on Tomalin and Stempleski, 
1993) has also been called culturally oriented (Fouad & Arredondo, 2006), cultural proficiency 
(Lindsey et al., 2009), and for Byram, intercultural competence (as cited in Smolcic & Arends, 
2017). These constructs encompass (and share) three essential elements. First, it is crucial to 
build awareness of one’s own culture, which leads to the second element and that is a growing 
awareness of others’ cultures and realities. The third one is the skills that people (in this case, 
educators) can develop, as Povenmire-Kirk et al. (2015 as cited in Lehman, 2017) stated, “would 
assist educators to draw from culturally appropriate strategies in working with students and 
families from multiple backgrounds” (p. 112). As cultural beings, each educator has a unique set 
of prior knowledge and experiences, beliefs, and values that impact the teaching-learning process 


and make a difference in any student’s life. 


Cultural Identities 
Walking into the classroom or joining any academic setting, teachers should be aware of the 
powerful elements of culture in their own lives that they bring with them. Robins et al. (2012 as 


cited in Howe & Lisi, 2017) trace the “inside-out perspective on being a culturally proficient 


educator” (p. 127). On this point, the authors wonder about how challenging it is to explore and 
reflect on one’s identities without exacerbating cultural clashes. Instead, Howe and Lisi (2017) 
assume the importance of celebrating the richness in diversity to find out what we have in 
common with others (teachers and students) and seeing differences as a unique quality to learn 
about others, where “differences are not deficits” (p. 134). Additionally, there is a possibility that 
an individual’s cultural identity changes due to gaining cultural awareness, or what Dervin 
(2016) has called “the liquidity of culture” (p. 78), where culture acts as a process that transforms 
people’s lives through its dynamism while embracing internal identity negotiations. 

Cushner (2014) drew the educational community’s attention when discussing the difficulties 
people have when discussing their cultural identities because they feel clear and evident to 
others. However, a profound process of reflection and analysis must occur to become fully aware 
of the influence that teachers’ choices and decisions make on others’ lives. Grant and Sleeter 
(2011) suggested that “teaching by its very nature is highly impersonal. Teachers who know 
themselves well are in a much better position than teachers who do not know themselves well” 
(p. 18). As a result, teachers would learn how to treat students and their families by being 
respectful, tolerant, fair, and empathetic. In other words, “if you know why you react to different 
people the way you do, you have some control over your reactions and can learn to modify them, 
question them, or grow beyond your present boundaries” (p. 18). When teachers become critical 
and analytical with their own assumptions and conceptions of culture, then they can be more 


reflective and mindful about others. 


Self in Relation to Others and Responding to Differences 

Bearing in mind that culture and cultural awareness are powerful and positive elements in 
teaching and learning, it is decisive to understand that they keep operating during any interaction. 
Introspection concerning culture, personal monitoring of behaviors and attitudes, and any 
possible manifestations of perceptions, bias or prejudice (self-understanding) may influence and 
empower any teaching performance. In their analysis, Grant and Gillette (2005) argued that all 
the decisions and choices that teachers make daily in terms of materials, curriculum, assessment, 
or communication are affected by their view of the world and value systems. 

Just because teachers and students share the same place (classroom), it does not mean that 
they can understand, relate to, or get along. According to Howe and Lisi (2017), four key 
aspects must be developed and trained by teachers if they are committed to becoming culturally 
aware. They should want to work on personal stereotypes and bias because educators influence 
the learning of others, people have different cultural experiences and backgrounds as well as 
perceptions of diversity. Finally, multicultural education must be “considered as a field of study 
and educational practice” (Howe & Lisi, 2017, p. 164). 

Educational research has also evidenced that teachers may not want to mislead multicultural 
or diverse students by a lack of knowledge about culture and how to interact within multicultural 
environments (Clark & Zygmunt, 2014). This knowledge is relevant because it connects the self- 
awareness and allows educators to identify their relation to others, and leads to changes, where 
“multicultural awareness prefaced multicultural knowledge and skills” (Lehman, 2017, p. 110), 
to avoid inequity, cultural misunderstandings, non-meaningful interactions, and misleading 
teaching practices. Teachers need to see that cultural awareness reflects what is difficult to 


perceive from their cultural backgrounds and prior knowledge. It would also allow them to see 


10 


through the unconscious areas of their unique cultures to understand why they feel, react, and 
behave in response to others and how they make meaningful connections with students’ cultures. 
Howe and Lisi (2017) highlighted that “learning to be multicultural enables us to understand 
[and teach] that we can have multiple identities and be in harmony” (p. 164) without struggling 


while being immersed in diverse settings. 


Understanding the Role of Cultural Awareness in EL Teaching 

As observed above, “teaching does not take place in a vacuum. The participants in the 
teaching [-] learning process... are cultural beings” (Howe & Lisi, 2017, p. 5). When deciding to 
be an educator, individuals also make a commitment to learning about their own culture so that 
they are able to create a natural, respectful, and empathetic response to diversity. Consequently, 
there is an inevitable connection between cultural awareness and teaching because any process 
that takes place in an educational setting embeds the perception of everyone’s culture. 

Shemshadsara (2012) exhorted that “language teachers must realize that their understanding 
of something is prone to interpretation [and] the meaning is bound in cultural context[s]” (p. 98). 
Cultural awareness emerges as a persistent need. There is also a strong responsibility in teaching 
to efficiently and assertively respond to this situation by “understand[ing] their own beliefs and 
attitudes to become culturally competent teachers” (Barnes, 2006 as cited in Russell & Russell, 
2014, p. 13). Therefore, cultural awareness allows teachers to see the world with new lenses so 
that the expectations for success and excellence can be established in the context of the cultural 
backgrounds and prior learning experiences of all students. Culturally aware teachers are the 
response to the constantly changing needs of diverse communities of students to support and 


make the necessary adjustments in the teaching-learning experiences. 
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Keeping in mind the relevance that the role of teaching has in any community, educators 
should not be reticent to explore and discover about their personal perceptions of others 
regarding their cultures. Although this discovery may be overwhelming, Lau et al. (2008) 
assured that the teacher’s knowledge “has to be discovered, developed, and refined through 
active engagement of the individual teachers in their own learning process” (as cited in Howe & 
Lissi, 2017, p. 100). Thus, they could come to a complete understanding and valuing of their real 
selves and would be able to transmit that information to their students. As identified by Gay 
(2010 as cited in Howe & Lisi, 2017), there are three essential roles and responsibilities of 
teachers: 

1. Cultural organizers. Teachers must understand the role of cultural understanding in the 

classroom. 

2. Cultural mediators. Teachers must create opportunities for students to be aware of and have 

dialogue about cultural conflicts. 

3. Orchestrators of social contexts for learning. Teachers must understand how culture affects 

learning (p. 51) 
Therefore, teaching in diverse environments is seen as an active process that includes all the 
personnel who interact in diverse environments. The whole academic community should be 
trained to understand themselves as cultural beings because it makes an impact on the classroom 
experiences (which result in differences in the interactions). When going through multicultural 
exchanges in the classroom, teachers should consider that “diverse classrooms are the norm, not 
the exception” (Hansen-Thomas & Chennapragada, 2018, p. 87). In becoming effective 
multicultural educators through a careful analysis or their culture, teachers create safe learning 
settings and opportunities based on the respect, understanding, and value of themselves as part of 


a community full of diverse others. 
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Furthermore, Gay and Kirkland (2003) explained that, “teachers knowing who they are as 
people, understanding the contexts in which they teach, and questioning their knowledge and 
assumptions are as important as the mastery of techniques for instructional effectiveness” (p. 
181). Thus, behind the whys of becoming culturally aware, there is a solid argument that 
supports this project. Cultural awareness encourages teachers to become more self-attentive, 


interpretative, critical, and reflective about their attitudes and behaviors in the classroom. 


Self-Reflection and Its Challenges 

Teaching in diverse classrooms requires commitment because of the challenges that 
becoming culturally aware brings, and “the key to understand cultural [awareness] begins with 
recognizing the existence of different world views” (Lindsay et al., 2009, p. 57). Although it is 
time-consuming to awake and monitor a deep analysis of personal beliefs and instructional 
behaviors to transforms one’s minds, it is also necessary, because it can “become problematic 
when one’s worldview leads one to judge another culture as inferior...rather than different” 
(Lindsay et al., 2009, p. 57). For that reason, incorporating a deep understanding of any teacher’s 
culture demands a careful and unceasing critique to dig in the real motivations that generate 
patterned reactions and affect their decision-making in teaching. 

One of the main challenges identified by Gay and Kirkland (2003) in regard to becoming 
culturally aware is that “they [teachers] confuse reflection with describing issues, ideas, and 
events; stating philosophical beliefs” (p. 182). According to Gay and Kirkland (2003), teachers 
forget the relevance of the “analytical introspection, recurring transformation of beliefs and skills 
that are essential elements of self-reflection” (p. 182). Another crucial challenge is the inclusion 


of reflexivity as a habit. Cultivating self-consciousness demands a change in educators’ 
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behaviors without losing their focus (e.g. justifying actions or offering superficial descriptions of 
their true selves) or “shift[ing] the analysis from race, to class, gender, and 
individuality...[which] may silence the importance of those issues (Gay & Kirkland, 2003, p. 
183). 

While keeping their focus, teachers should also consider what Lindsay et al. (2009) called 
“the resistance to change often [as] the result of an unawareness of the need to adapt” (p. 6) 
where educators cannot recognize how crucial it is to make a personal restructuring in response 
to the growing multicultural population of students. To be focused also means to see a personal 
need to change and adapt to the current socio-cultural environments instead of asking others to 
do it. Equally important is the determination to give a step forward from that idea that a sense of 
guiltiness originated by the ideas of past racial issues, relegation, and subjugation as a sufficient 
argument to be culturally aware (p. 184). To foster a real revolution, it may help teachers to 
develop multicultural critical consciousness so that their perceptions and beliefs do not become 


into discriminatory factors when translated into classrooms. 


Self-Reflection Includes Others 

“Creating conditions for effective personal and organizational change begin with an 
informed view of the landscape” (Lindsay et al., 2009, p. 4). Because becoming culturally aware 
is a rebuilding and groundbreaking process, it needs an enrichment that allows self-reflections 
transcend to similar conversations with others. Lustig and Koester (2005 as cited in Cheng, 
2012) claimed that becoming culturally aware is an art “where people use their artistic talents... 
In the modern world, the artistic and humanistic traits of respect, mutual understanding and 


empathy help move us forward to a new era of globalization” (p. 176). Therefore, developing 
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different levels of a critical consciousness leads to building “tangible results of the ideological 
reconfigurations that are part of the reflection so that they can assess the quality of their efforts 
and continue to improve them” (Gay & Kirkland, 2003, p. 186). It is a transformative step 
because it allows teachers to internalize their experiences as well as to anchor their practices to 
others’ realities. Consequently, during those conversations, educators start acting as reflective 
practitioners of cultural awareness. 

Over the years, the need to find or train teachers who have a profound understanding of 
culture (self and others) keeps emerging as a key element in teaching and learning. EL students 
do not merely need a person with the teachers’ knowledge, but they also need committed 
professionals who revolutionize the classrooms after examining their own cultural paths. This 
persistent need leads to the gradual realization that cultural awareness encourages positive 
relationships among the participants of diversified interactions, but it also involves “becoming a 
multicultural educator is a lifelong journey, [and] the pursuit of knowledge and skills may never 
end” (Howe & Lisi, 2017, p. 52). Teachers should evaluate if, when stepping into the classroom, 
they are taking with them a vague and incomplete assumption of another culture, or if they can 
make a difference by training themselves to gain the knowledge and skills provided by cultural 
awareness. Hence, building a community of culturally aware educators is imperative (Souto- 
Manning et al., 2018). 

Accordingly, this transformation requires a careful step-by-step process. First, teachers 
acknowledge their own prejudice, bias, and assumptions to identify and recognize themselves as 
cultural beings. After personal awareness is developed, teachers are able to gain knowledge 
regarding others, their cultures, and perceptions of the world. Finally, educators merge their 


knowledge of the self and their knowledge about others to create a personal and institutional plan 
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to assertively respond to the actual students’ multicultural populations (Howe & Lisi, 2017; Nora 


& Echevarria, 2016). 


Building Culturally Aware Teachers: Self-knowledge Acquisition 

To begin a personal revolution of thoughts and assumptions, teachers should be willing to 
stop, take a pause and ask why they think, feel, or react in a specific way when a particular 
situation occurs. Also, educators must “be open to the possibility that one’s own culture stance is 
not necessarily normal or right an may be actually be oppressive to others” (Smolcic & Arends, 
2017, p. 55). This first step is crucial because it entails a profound commitment, not only because 
the discoveries can be challenging, but also due to the enduring quality of the likely changes. 
Teachers may also be afraid since “they do not clearly understand what constitutes self- 
reflection, or how to do it” (Gay & Kirkland, 2003, p. 182). Those fears create a wrong idea of 
what self-knowledge would mean in this course of building cultural awareness. Stronge (2002 as 
cited in Gay & Kirkland, 2003) claimed that: 

They confuse reflection with describing issues, ideas and events; stating philosophical 

beliefs; or summarizing statements made by scholars. They miss the analytical 

introspection, continuous reconstruction of knowledge, and recurring transformation of 

beliefs and skills that are essential elements of self-reflection. (p. 182) 
Consequently, the information provided might not be reliable enough due to the 
misunderstanding caused by the loss of focus throughout the process, which must be a deep, real, 
and honest consciousness of oneself. 

For the purposes of building cultural awareness, teachers would need an inner and natural 


desire to assume a personal encounter in which educators “do not lose [their] cultural identities — 
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but rather the [they] recognize cultural influences” (Shemshadsara, 2012, p. 97). As a result, both 
teachers and students would see the world through different lenses. As stated by Hanvey (1982 
as cited in Smolcic & Arends, 2017), there must be “a readiness to respect and accept, and a 
capacity to participate on behalf of the student; some plasticity in the individual, the ability to 
learn and change, is crucial” (p. 55). When doing so, personal identities surface, and the 
teachers’ worldviews would permit the identification of inner or external factors that have 
molded it, such as “birthrights, opportunities, and access in a [specific] society” (Fouad & 
Arredondo, 2007, p. 17) that affect either their cultural backgrounds or the decisions made 
through their lives. For that reason, teachers “should be forced to examine continually and 
transform [themselves]” (Tonbuloglu et al., 2016, p. 24), as a continuous introspection of 
educators as cultural beings will significantly influence the learning experiences of their EL 


pupils. 


Others as Cultural Beings Acquisition 

Teaching and learning always have two sides, one’s and the others’ cultural views. They are 
closely connected by cultural backgrounds, life experiences, personal beliefs, and expectations 
that merge (or clash) in the classroom. Gaining knowledge about others as cultural beings is 
vital. Teachers “can extend [their] influence beyond the boundaries of [their] classroom, school, 
or district... Information is the currency of power... [and cultural awareness] is about 
distributing that currency equitably” (Mayfield, 2020, p. 22). 

In this respect, educators become aware that others have different ways of acting and 
responding to events and “realize that cultural differences can lead both to problems and benefits 


and are willing to use cultural diversity to create new solutions and alternatives...for the creation 
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of a culture of shared meanings” (King, 2017, p. 45). There is a conversation between one’s and 
others’ worldviews where diversity arises as an enriching and inspiring motive to transform their 
reality. 

In the same way, extending educators’ knowledge of others allows the understanding of the 
individuals’ uniqueness and that “we each possess unique identities based on gender, race, 
ethnicity, socioeconomic status, language, religious background, and other aspects of cultural 
identities” (Howe & Lisi, 2017, p. 159). To do that, teachers could gather information about their 
students, families, and even communities. Based on the ideas of Smolcic and Arends (2017), 
cultural awareness about others would: 

“entail recognizing systematic social inequities and an intention to act to change those 

inequities... to integrate their experiences with culturally different people and begin to relate 

learning about cultures to their emerging understanding of teaching in diverse classrooms 

(p. 67) 

Having honest and respectful conversations would be eye-opening and permit educators to figure 
out about the best decisions, strategies, and actions to implement in the classroom considering 
the fact that each EL student has a cultural identity that may (or not) share his or her dimensions 
with a group (Fouad & Arrendondo, 2007, p. 20; Bartone, 2010, p. 91). Therefore, teachers 
should be open-minded and appreciative of others’ lives to “clarify their roles in the cultural 
conflict that affects the learning process and empowers them and their students to act with 
competence” (Spindler, 1994, p. 88). Thus, educators can build proactive and constructive 
cultural awareness to be passed onto their students. 

Knowing about others and their cultures is powerful. Recognizing aspects that are shared or 


dissimilar between teachers and EL students and students as members of a group can help 
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alleviate the tension and provide a safe and comfortable learning environment. In this regard, 
Tonbuloglu (2016) stated that “teachers becoming better acquainted with their students, is not a 
means to create discriminations, but rather is an endeavor to shape education in accordance with 
the differing needs and priorities of students” (p. 24). Learning to see others as cultural beings 
can become an ability where teachers think and evaluate critically about all the participants in the 
learning-teaching process. Hence, and “on the basis of explicit criteria perspectives, practices, 
and products in one’s own and other cultures and countries” (Byram, 1997 as cited in Smolcic & 
Arends, 2017, p. 67) cultural awareness renovates both the teachers’ and the students’ 


worldviews. 


Cultural Awareness: Beyond the Classroom 

Creating a culturally aware community of EL teachers requires training from the roots of 
teachers’ education in order to provoke a meaningful transformation in today’s classrooms. 
Therefore, any educator should recognize a need to continuously train themselves to respond to 
the changing EL population’s needs. Indeed, “teacher training programs...would deal with issues 
such as the relationship between education and culture, the differences between cultures, and 
include knowledge and skill that may help to address these problems” (Cirik, 2008 as cited in 
Tonbuloglu, 2016, p, 24). Then teachers should continue the constant search of acquiring and 
developing skills about cultural awareness acquisition and development as an opportunity to 
listen and see others as cultural beings. 

Likewise, it is necessary for teachers that institutions provide access to knowledge. Thus, 


becoming culturally aware is based, not only on the willingness and personal commitment, but 
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also on an institutional decision to provide adequate and appropriate instruction and learning 
environments for ELLs. According to Kidwell (2019): 

Promising opportunities for L2 teacher learning about culture include: opportunities to 

interact with people of other cultures, the incorporation of cultural contact and reflection 

within teacher education coursework [,] and the participation in intensive and prolonged 

professional development programs. (p. 4) 

In other words, teachers can make their learning and practices visible and remarkable if they 
have the support of educational organizations. In effect, “teacher preparation courses and other 
stakeholder training [service] teachers establish an ongoing process to better connect all 
[participants] in any classroom (Lehman, 2017, p. 114). Educators can decide to transform their 
knowledge about cultural awareness, and institutions should support such a challenge by offering 
professional development based on diversity and its implications. In their analysis, Smolcic and 
Arends (2017) noted that the necessity of “any pedagogical intervention that structures 
experiential learning with the goal of intercultural learning must be developed within a coherent 
program that shares goals among faculty,...teachers, and school administrators” (p. 69). There 
should be a projection to extend its implementation at a schoolwide level as an effect of a 
continuous plan or learning and growth related to cultural awareness. 

As mentioned by Howe and Lisi (2017), “fortunately, in recent years a growing body of 
research and work on school improvement or school reformed has emerged that can be applied to 
the implementation of multicultural education” (p. 349). To do so, teachers need to plan by 
establishing higher expectations and goals, “turning critical thoughts intro transformative 


instructional actions [that may help] internalize the process so that it can be replicated in future 


endeavors” (Gay & Kirkland, 2003, p. 186). Crossing the borders of a classroom and a school 


would be possible if teachers help and magnify the extend of this culturally aware transition. 
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Chapter Three: Project Design 


This section describes the rationale behind designing a website as a meaningful tool to 
build a community of culturally aware teachers. When using this website, teachers can 
revolutionize their minds and transform any assumption that ELLs would have a lower capability 
as students, as compared with native speakers. In other words, cultural “awareness makes 
possible informed choice[s] that lead to less tension and a more productive environment for 
social behavior and learning” (Spindler, 1994. p. xii). Using this online resource would allow 
educators to acquire and strengthen their knowledge about themselves and others as cultural 
beings. Sometimes, educators’ knowledge is superficial, and it does not go beyond the apparent 
aspects of culture, which lessens the relevance that thinking about culture has on understanding, 
promoting respect, and appreciating others. 

According to Howe and Lisi (2017), “teachers must have a deep understanding of a wide 
variety of aspects of culture in order to be effective in educating all students” (p. 99). As 
members of a constantly changing society, teachers must keep in mind that the standards that 
guide their training and professional development require implementing all the possible 
knowledge they can acquire towards multiculturality and diversity. However, teachers cannot go 
through this process without proper support, and cultural awareness cannot be achieved through 


words alone. Becoming culturally aware is much more than learning data and information, which 
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is what this project provides. It requires the connection between knowledge and actions, and 
teachers should not go through this process without the proper support tools. 

This project offers an additional response to the current educational issue while opening a 
new door that allows teachers to gain knowledge and train themselves to become culturally 
aware. The website will respond to the urgent need to build educators’ cultural awareness by 
providing them with information about the whats, whys, and hows of such awareness as an 
invaluable component of education. To do that, teachers must take the first step and “look within, 
and without for a deeper understanding of [them]selves and the cultures of the people [they] 
serve” (Hanley, 1999, p. 4). Thus, the path to understanding the perspective they can use to see 
their own and appreciate others’ realities may become smoother and more worthwhile due to the 
implementation of a cultural lens. 

This welcoming and responsive website will facilitate access to a wide variety of 
resources to guide educators through a transformation process where (self)knowledge, 
(self)reflection, and action can make a significant impact on their role as educators, their English 
language learners’ lives, and the classroom environment. These resources will be organized in 
such a manner that educators can build a fundamental understanding of the impact of their own 
conceptions and assumptions about culture and their own cultural identities have on their 
students 

Likewise, educators should “act on the knowledge, turning our understanding into more 
effective programs and services” (Hanley, 1999, p. 4). Given the demographic changes and 
rapidly growing diverse communities in which teachers are immersed, this change emerges as an 


urgent call from multicultural communities, and its incorporation could have unimaginable 
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positive effects. Education is undergoing a profound transformation, and all the personnel 
involved must reflect on: 

Where the source of the training to deal with this avalanche of cultural diversity will 

come from, given the fact that only a handful of teacher education programs provide 

training in cultural diversity, much less cultural competence. (King, 2020, p. 8) 

There is an evident need to transform schools and institutional plans by embedding cultural 
awareness as a critical element in educators’ professional development. Transforming human 
beings and creating a culturally aware community of teachers can go beyond and change today’s 
society. 

One additional advantage of using this website is that it is a means to beginning 
meaningful conversations regarding educators’ perceptions about culture that have impacted the 
teaching-learning environments, without any constraints regarding time or location. Having the 
opportunity to connect with other teachers and share experiences with diverse communities 
worldwide may strengthen and deepen the introspective process and its impact on teachers’ 
personal, professional, and social dimensions. On this website, educators will be able to share 
their voices in dynamic discussions and feel empowered to keep the conversations going. 

As education professionals, teachers want to do their best for our English language 
learners and teachers want to build and raise their own cultural awareness in order to make a 
positive impact on their students’ worlds while also transforming themselves. While coming to a 
better understanding of ourselves, teachers will also learn how to work in partnership with 
people from different cultures and backgrounds (either colleagues or students). As Mayfield 


(2020) exhorted: 
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I have every faith in our ability as educators to place this matter of achievement and 
discipline gaps in the annals of history, along with our complex past. It can only begin, 
however, with the willingness, ability, and skills to understand both ourselves and one 
another. (p. 8) 
Clearly, most educators care about every student in their classrooms, which is the main reason to 
create a culturally aware community that embraces multiculturality in teaching and learning 


settings, which is one of the purposes of creating this website. 


Chapter 4: The Project 


This project provides a world of cultural awareness at teachers’ fingertips on a webpage. 
It describes a design for an educational site to offer teachers the opportunity to revolutionize 
their minds by recognizing themselves as cultural beings. By using this site, teachers will come 
to recognize the glasses they use to see others, which should profoundly transform their 
perception of multiculturality. Theory is offered to provide a greater insight throughout each 
step. Additionally, this website will provide an introductory step-by-step exploratory process, 
where educators can reflect upon their cultural self-awareness, discover tools and activities to 
identify themselves in relation to others, and find their personal and professional perceptions 


when building their cultural awareness. 
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It is crucial to mention that the book Becoming a Multicultural Educator (Howe & Lisi, 
2017) played an essential role in the creation of this website because some of the application 
activities and reflection exercises have been adapted or included to allow teachers become more 
aware of their own culture while fostering thought-provoking encounters with knowledge. This 
website is called The Whats, the Whys, and the Hows: Building a Culturally Aware Community 


of EL Teachers (Figure 1) and the web address is www.eltculturalawareness.com. 


1. Home Menu 

The home menu (Figure 2) contains four links that represent the wide variety of resources 
offered in order to guide or extend the educators’ knowledge regarding this website purpose. 
This content provides educators the opportunity to become culturally aware and active members 
of a culturally aware community of teachers. Initially, the website contains a link to a first step, 
which is a video where educators take a peek at how culture can make an impact on people’s 


behavior. The objective is to draw teachers’ attention towards their own culture and the possible 


rare 
f EL Teachers 





Figure 2: Home Menu 
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effects it may have on their actions both within and beyond the classroom. 

According to Mayfield (2020), “learning to navigate complex conversations requires a 
support system that provides critical feedback, analysis, and encouragement” (p. 56). To 
complement the support system of the transformation process recommended on this website, 
three additional links are added to provide additional supplementary material that teachers can 
access if they are interested in exploring the discussed topics in-depth. These include culture and 
teaching, theories related to cultural awareness, developing cultural competence, cultural 
understanding, building cultural sensitivity, and culture in educational systems. Educators can 
click on the home button and go to the type of resources that they find more appealing (videos, 
articles, or an invitation to navigate other sites). Teachers can also scroll down and find the Make 


a Difference section (Figure 3) which will redirect them to the aforementioned resources. 
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Figure 3: Make a Difference 
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Figure 4: Revolutionizing Our Minds 


2. Revolutionizing Our Minds 

The next link on the main menu is called Revolutionizing Our Minds (Figure 4). It includes 
the core of the website, which is composed by The Whats, The Whys, and The Hows as the 
critical steps towards educators’ cultural (self)awareness. When the button is hit, it opens a page 
where this site’s structure is explained, and teachers are encouraged to be committed to 
transforming themselves through Cultural Awareness. Its objective is to provide an overview so 


that teachers understand the purpose behind that specific organization of the information. 


2.1 The Whats 

The Whats is the theoretical stage of this journey (Figure 5). The knowledge concepts can be 
both intimidating and heartening. Although there is a lot to learn about cultural awareness, this 
website’s information is grouped into categories to make them more clearer and easier for 
teachers. As Howe and Lisi (2017) asserted, “a good starting place for becoming a culturally 


aware EL teacher is to develop familiarity with key terms and definitions and to consider 
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essential questions” (p. 107). An initial step for teachers who are trying to become more 
culturally aware is the review of essential constructs, that will be used throughout the website. 
The constructs include the theoretical background of concepts like culture, cultural awareness, 
and cultural identities. Each of the constructs included on the website is briefly explained and 
supported by reliable information, and the website also includes videos that may help teachers 
improve their comprehension of the topic while continuing to foster their curiosity about the 
worldwide need to become culturally aware beings. 

The Whats relies on the idea that if teachers know the essential theory and concepts that 
support a profound transformation process, like the one proposed on this website, it allows them 
to become more confident, critical, and analytical about their own perceptions of culture. Thus, 
the first stage of building a culturally aware community of teachers is to equip educators with the 


theoretical knowledge necessary to move towards a real transformation. 
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Figure 5: The Whats 
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2.2 The Whys 

In this section (Figure 6), the reasons behind the importance of knowing and attending to 
cultural awareness in education will be explored. Due to the rapid growth of diverse populations 
in the classrooms, teachers know it is necessary to encourage cultural awareness. When teachers 
have and encourage cultural awareness, the lesson plans, the class delivery, and the students’ 
learning opportunities become genuinely engaging and meaningful. To get to this point, as 
educators we have a responsibility to prepare ourselves for the contemporary populations we will 
work with. The preparation is not only about getting to know our students, however. 

As Howe and Lisi (2017) argued, educators “must analyze critically the practice of teaching 
and uncover those areas in which [they] lack knowledge, awareness, and skill to educate all who 
enter [their] classrooms” (p.12). The Whys expect to give teachers interested in revolutionizing 
their minds the arguments to go beyond the fact that classrooms are full of diversity and 


multiculturality. 





Figure 6: The Whys 
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Instead, The Whys will motivate them to act and transform their minds as a natural response 


to their students’ needs. The Whys describe the reasons this work is necessary and urgent. This 


section is also structured to address the need to train teachers in recognizing themselves as 


cultural beings before they can learn how to work with diverse populations. 


This section has three components intertwined (Figure 7) so that the website is grounded in 


reliable information. The first component is Understanding the Role of Cultural Awareness in 


(EL)T, where the teachers’ responsibilities are listed and explained. The second is the Self- 


Reflection and Its Challenges constituent, which explains why a deep understanding of any 


teacher’s culture requires an introspective reflection and critique of the real motivations that 


originate teachers’ actions, behaviors, and decisions in the classroom. 
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Teaching in diverse classrooms requires commitment 
because of the challenges that becoming culturally aware 
brings, and “the key to understand cultural [awareness] 
begins with recognizing the existence of different world 
views” (Lindsay et al., 2009, p. 57). 


For that reason, incorporating a deep understanding of 
any teacher's culture demands a careful and unceasing 
critique to dig in the real motivations that generate 
patterned reactions and affect their decision-making in 
teaching. 


As identified by Gay (2010) there are three While keeping their focus, teachers should also 
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As a third element, educators will surprisingly find that Self-Reflection also includes others. 
Becoming culturally aware may be confused with describing cultural clashes, or that reflection is 
the pure description of social issues. Each component has videos that make the experience of 
understanding The Whys much more engaging and entertained. Those reasons form the base of 


this website. 


2.3 The Hows 

Now that teachers have explored definitions, the process turns to examining what becoming 
a culturally aware teacher looks like and how 1t works. This section is the third stage and 
responds to the urgent need to build a culturally aware teacher community. After The Whats and 
The Whys, The Hows (Figure 8) guides teachers to begin their self-examination regarding biases, 
values, and beliefs that have prevented them from being culturally aware. The Hows provides a 
structure for educators to begin meaningful conversations, given their daily routines’ limited 
opportunity constraints. 

Most of the activities require between 30 to 60 minutes where teachers can build a 
fundamental understanding of themselves and the influence that culture has on their educational 
performance. After reflecting on the materials and activities provided, educators may feel more 
confident in their understanding of cultural awareness and its urgent application and 


incorporation in their current curriculum and how to incorporate it into lesson plan development. 
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2.3.1 Step One: Self-Knowledge Acquisition 

As mentioned above, The Hows is the section where educators have the opportunity to 
start taking actions towards becoming culturally aware. The first step is called Self-Knowledge 
Acquisition (Figure 9), and it is devoted to equipping teachers with the required knowledge to 
discover themselves as cultural beings and manage the multicultural and education challenges of 
the current populations of students. This step is one of the most thought-provoking due to the 
uncertainty of what educators might discover about their cultural selves. Educators may be 
hesitant to accept their discoveries, insecurities, or the internal conflicts they might create. 

The theory and activities follow a sequence, and they rely on one another. They are also 
adopted or adapted so that educators at any level can find these activities enjoyable, useful, and 
enriching. The activities included may help teachers to promote a deep self-understanding. The 
Self-Knowledge Acquisition step will guide educators by discovering their cultural maps (Meyer, 
2014) to analyze the positioning of their culture relative to another and decode how culture may 
influence their perception and actions towards different cultures. Besides, the cultural identity 
profiles described by Hofstede and McRae (2004) revolve around cross-cultural communication 
and describe the relationship between personal and collective values and behavior. 

Additionally, a test to identify possible hidden biases (Project Implicit, 2011) is provided 
to analyze teachers’ probable biases as a crucial action towards understanding the origins of their 
prejudices or stereotypes. It is essential to mention that, although educators can reflect and 
process their thinking, the procedure may make them feel uncomfortable, confused, or tense. 
Educators may find the information they disagree with so that they need to pause and do their 


best to understand the information, and use the discoveries to recognize their real selves. 
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Figure 10: Step 1 — Closing Activity 


A closing activity (Figure 10) is recommended in order to put into practice the 
information that has been collected. Thus, the wrap up connects the educators’ understanding of 
the knowledge about cultural self-awareness and the powerful way culture influences their work 


and their personal and professional experiences. 


2.3.2 Others as Cultural Beings Knowledge Acquisition 

When becoming culturally aware, it is crucial to learn about others and recognize them as 
cultural beings (Figure 11). This section offers some videos to understand others’ cultures to 
promote an internal conversation on how knowing other cultures can be eye-opening and 


inspiring. When doing these activities, educators can ask themselves how they have developed 
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specific responses or views to differences, where they are in terms of acceptance or tolerance, 
and how they can respond when experiencing differences due to multiculturality. 

Likewise, the readings, videos, and tasks are expected to foster reflection about how the 
lack of understanding of cultural differences can lead educators to unsuccessful interpersonal 
interactions. Moreover, they search for an experience where teachers can identify the tendency 
that cultural beings may have to judge others and create misconceptions. As teachers, individuals 
have the power to influence our students’ learning, so it is necessary to be aware of the 
stereotypes they could have regarding different groups of people to interact with from the 


perspective of their cultural awareness. 
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STEP 2: OTHERS AS CULTURAL BEINGS - KNOWLEDGE 
ACQUISITION 


Learning to see others as cultural beings can become 
an ability where teachers think and evaluate critically 
about all the participants in the learning-teaching 
process, 
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perspectives, practices, and products in one's own and 
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Smolcic & Arends, 2017, p. 67) cultural awareness 
renovates both the teachers’ and the students’ 
worldviews. 
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Figure 12: Self-Knowledge Acquisition — Closing Activity 


The closing activity (Figure 12) includes a personal reflection about an analysis of one’s 
culture, and at the same time, an opportunity to open their minds when recognizing their cultural 
views of others. It is necessary to be conscious of how influential educators can be and promote 
positive and mindful classroom environments. Teachers are always encouraged to share their 
activities and experiences on the website to start connecting with their colleagues worldwide and 


enrich their transformation processes. 
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3. Cultural Awareness: Beyond the Classroom 

The last step of The Hows represents the steps that educators can take after recognizing 
themselves and others as cultural beings, identifying the reasons behind particular personal 
behaviors and reactions, and raising their curiosity about what can be done to change the 
classroom’s current situation (Figure 13). Initially, there is an introduction to this step where 
some theory is accompanied by a video where a teacher explains the importance of transforming 
and revolutionizing educators’ performances. The video also emphasizes how relevant it is to go 
beyond personal knowledge and develop a curriculum that recognizes the differences as valuable 


aspects of teaching and learning. 
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As Mayfield (2020) claimed, “we’re about to play a critical game of hide and seek, where 
we look for hidden forms of bias and privilege embedded in the school culture, policies, and 
practice. And then, we will practice what to do if we find them” (p. 135). At this point, educators 
may wonder what can be done to create a culturally aware classroom or how lesson plans or 
curricula can be meaningfully modified in order to respond to students’ needs and make learning 
culturally relevant. 

This step will allow teachers to analyze guidelines, standards, procedures, and classroom 
experiences at schools. The objective is to discover possible biases, prejudices, or stereotypes 
and take action to dismantle them and to modify the curriculum and lesson plans accordingly. As 
Mayfield (2020) stated, “culturally competent professionals analyze policies, procedures, and 
programs that inhibit access and opportunity for (...) students and staff and align resources to 
eradicate inequity in the school community” (p. 161). These exercises will also promote a deep 


reflection and understanding of the educational standards. 
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3.1 Curriculum Development 

Beyond the Classroom includes different processes from the macro to the micro. First, an 
exploratory process to developing a culturally aware curriculum is described as a tool to 
represent a particular, but with-a-purpose, culturally aware ideology (Figure 14). This step also 
asks teachers to analyze and explain their conception of learning standards when implementing 
cultural awareness. After this, educators must reflect on how much cultural awareness is 
represented in the current curriculums implemented at schools or the possible differences 
between a curriculum that incorporates it. 

When it comes to curriculum development, this website will allow teachers to create a 
new one based on their prior knowledge, what they have learned, and what cultural awareness 
expects from teachers as cultural mediators and actors. This exploration includes reflecting on 
personal conceptions of the learning standards or how a culturally aware curriculum can be 
developed. Educators can discuss and prioritize the components they consider to be the most 
important to be incorporated into a curriculum. 

Additionally, this section will allow teachers to infuse cultural content and perspective 
into the process of designing a curriculum, which is a crucial function of cultural-awareness 
education (Howe & Lisi, 2017). Teachers can also appreciate the richness in diversity and help 
themselves in the process of recognizing the most appropriate strategies to include in an 
educational system. Clearly, “it is through experience grounded in the theory that enables us to 
master our profession” (p. 195) and become active members of a culturally aware community of 


teachers. 
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STEP 3: CULTURAL AWARENESS 
BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


\CTIVITY: Now, imagine you have the opportunity to create a new curriculum for 
your students. Something new and that reflect your knowledge on cultural 
awareness, How would you do it? How would you include multicultural objectives? 
Think about the State Standards and try to connect them to your objectives. 

Write a draft where you defend your new curriculum and support its potential. 


©. Curriculum Materials: Avoid Bias! 


hisichecklist to Examining Resouscesion Bias 


CHAPTER? Currieviom Development and Lesson Planning Le 
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Figure 15: Curriculum Materials — Avoid Bias 


3.2 Classroom Materials: Avoid Bias 

As the next step, educators will encounter an activity that encourages them to find 
materials that avoid cultural bias (Figure 15). A checklist is provided as a tool to identify 
possible bias in the materials they already used or plan to use in their future classes. Those 
materials include textbooks, videos, newspapers, apps, and more. As culturally aware teachers, it 
is their responsibility to ensure the classroom materials and resources accurately reflect diversity, 
respect, tolerance, and appreciation of difference. Although it can be time-consuming, this task 
will help teachers to identify possible useful materials that portray cultural elements that can be 


educational and appealing. 
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Having a system by which teachers can check and meaningfully select the materials they 
will use in their classroom addresses the need to incorporate culture as a key element. Through 
this selection, learning experiences become engaging and exciting for all. According to Howe 
and Lisi (2017), the curriculum needs to reflect (...) diversity and (...) multiple perspectives” (p. 
213). Biases must be identified and removed to create a strong connection between students and 


learning. 


STEP 3: CULTURAL AWARENESS - 
BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


"One key feature that makes a lesson plan multicultural is 
the inclusion of one or two multicultural goals or Develops multiple perspectives. 


principles (Howe & Lisi, 2017, p 204)": 
Develops cultural consciousness 


N Increases Intercultural Competences 


Combats racism, sexism, prejudice, 
Design your Multicultural Lesson Plan! and discrimination. 

Using the template provided, create a new 
lesson plan, starting from zero. Could you try 
teaching it? Share your experience with 
colleagues all over the world and check theirs Develops social action skills 
(Shared Gallery). There is also a sample 
provided by, Howe and Lisi (2017) that could 
help you! 


Template Lesson Sample 


Figure 16: Design a Multicultural Lesson Plan 


Develops awareness of the state of 
the planet and global dynamics. 
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3.3 Lesson Planning 

At this point, educators analyze the connection between the curriculum and their lesson 
plans and review the possible adaptations of the content and activities that are necessary to 
address cultural awareness and diversity perspectives (Figure 16). According to Mayfield (2020), 
“our work as educators is to support [students’] positive identity development by providing 
experiences that bring them success” (p. 102), and it is possible through the implementation of 
meaningful and carefully planned lessons. Planning from a culturally aware perspective allows 
educators to think about an idea and design objectives aligned to the remarkable learning 
opportunities they want to create. 

Thereby, the lesson plans can be as varied as the content, objectives, instructional 
models, or strategies that educators want to use, and when adding cultural awareness to the 
formula, the possibilities increase. It also opens the door for assessment opportunities, which 
teachers should start designing before planning experiences and materials. This section will 
provide a framework with the included cultural the cultural awareness components and 
characteristics, so that teachers can develop lesson plans with more confidence. 

Finally, the Designing a Multicultural Lesson Plan also offers a template and lesson plan 
sample that incorporates some of the culturally aware components and also recommends 
educators keep in mind the six multicultural principles created by Howe and Lisi (2017) in order 


to bolster and improve the development of lesson plans. 


3.4 Wrap Up 
The Wrap Up (Figure 17) is the section where teachers put into practice what they have 


learned throughout this transformation process. The activities provided involve the connection of 
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all the previous steps, Self-Reflection, Others as Cultural Beings, and Beyond the Classroom. It 
is accompanied by a video, where teachers can listen to a teacher narrating her experience when 
designing a lesson plan that incorporates cultural awareness. 

Educators will realize that becoming culturally aware requires an investment of time, and 
energy and a commitment to the importance of the work. It will be evident that building a 
knowledge background, developing and enhancing self-reflection skills, and transforming them 
into powerful elements of the teaching-learning process may be overwhelming, but will 


ultimately be worth. 


Wrap Up! 
Hopefully, the information provided allowed 
you to have a better understanding of the 
possible actions you can take to become a 
Culturally- Aware teacher. The following 
activities are recommended by Howe and 
Lisi (2017, PP. 214-215) in order to apply 
What you have learned: 


APPLICATION: ACTIVITIES AND EXERCISES 


Individual A ; 

1. Interview someone of another race, ethnicity, or culture and ask him or her the same questions from the joan. 
aling activity that you did with respect to your own culture. 

2. Immerse yourself in another culture for as much time as you can—an evening, day, esena or ees 
one that you know very little about or feel uncomfortable about. You could choose a , Bay, ROA 
transgender (LGBT) organization or a church, temple, synagogue, or other religious place. Write your 
experience. How would you teach about this group? 

3. Using objectives from a textbook of any subject, write a multicultural lesson plan. 


Group 


1. In teams, select a school with which one member of your team is familiar. Use Banks's (1992) full list of 23 har 


acteristics of a multicultural curriculum to analyze and critique the curriculum and curriculum develope 
process in that school. Summarize your data, and share your findings with educators in that school. 


2. Work with three others to create a multidisciplinary plan involving language arts, music, mathematics = 
science. d 


3. Examine a school curriculum and textbooks to evaluate the level of multicultural infusion. 
Self-Assessment 


able with these cul possibly not as comfortable. Why do you feel less 07% 
2. Describe any elements in your school's hidden 
students. SMiistlum that militate against the success of pai” 
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Likewise, teachers will be able to reflect on how the “curriculum is the master plan that 
teachers use to guide their teaching of students. [Thus], a skillfully constructed curriculum will 
provide a strong academic preparation that is culturally [aware]” (Howe & Lisi, 2017, p. 213). 
As a result, educators will comprehend that the materials used in class, activities, the learning 
environment, and the interactions are the most influential components of students’ success. 

For that reason, educators’ commitment to understanding the curricula, designing lesson 
plans, recognizing others as cultural beings, and becoming culturally self-aware, is essential if 
they expect to positively impact their practices and students’ learning. By becoming culturally 


aware, teachers are putting students first and revolutionizing all participants’ minds. 


@ eltculturalawareness.com @ eltculturalawareness.com 


Culturally- Aware 
Community of EL 
Teachers 


A 





GLOSING 





E Approaches to M To do so, teachers need to plan by establishing 
higher expectations and goals, “turning critical 
thoughts intro transformative instructional 
actions [that may help] internalize the process 
so that it can be replicated in future endeavors” 
(Gay & Kirkland, 2003, p. 186). 


> 





Crossing the borders of a classroom and a school 
would be possible if teachers help and magnify 


According to Kidwell (2019): e a: 
the extend of this culturally aware transition. 


Promising opportunities for L2 teacher learning 


about culture include opportunities to interact 
with people of other cultures, the incorporation Thank you for your interest and commitment 


of cultural contact and reflection within teacher to walking this path towards Mima 
education coursework [,] and the participation in 
intensive and prolonged professional 








development programs. (p. 4) We will keep updating the website to offer you 

materials, and that 
In other words, teachers can make their learning _ you keep up your Professional Development. 
and practices visible and remarkable if they have Share your experiences and let teachers all over 
the support of educational organizations. In the world see your personal revolution and 
effect, “teacher preparation courses and other transformation! 


stakeholder training [service] teachers establish 
an ongoing process to better connect all 
[participants] in any classroom (Lehman, 2027». 


Figure 18: Step 3 Closure 
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Finally, a closing slide compiles some relevant ideas about the importance of what 
teachers have accomplished when they have completed the Revolutionizing Our Minds path 
(Figure 18). In this part, educators are encouraged to continue training themselves while 
improving cultural-awareness skills. They are also informed that the website will continue to be 
updated and additional resources added to reinforce or enhance teachers’ professional 
development. The last lines of this section encourage educators to work on a culturally aware 


action plan, internalize the process, and replicate it. 


Chapter 5: Conclusions 


After working on this project and doing consistent research, I confirmed that becoming 
culturally aware is a growing trend that positively impacts the educational field. I also learned 
that there are always more opportunities than limitations when it comes to cultural awareness. 
However, building a culturally aware community of teachers cannot give rise to our diverse 
students’ needs if avoiding self-reflection is the starting point. Recognizing, understanding, and 
identifying one’s aspects of culture (prior knowledge, background, and behaviors) is crucial to 
transforming and revolutionizing every teacher’s mind. It is evident that most of the barriers to 
cultural diversity can be overcome by increasing the educational community’s awareness and 
sensitivity. 

I hope that the website opens a door for teachers to train themselves to become culturally 
aware while discovering their real cultural selves. Accordingly, one of this project’s objectives is 
to help bolster the teachers’ curiosity about building personal awareness and strengthening their 
commitment to learning about multiculturality and its relevance to everyday interaction in the 
classroom. Also, I expect teachers to take a keen interest in understanding themselves as cultural 
beings. Thus, being aware of possible differences emerges as a decisive element in the teaching- 
learning process. Consequently, this website may enhance teachers’ response to the urgent need 


to incorporate culture within the curricula, lesson plans, and class delivery strategies. 
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Further work is required toward installing the development of cultural self-reflection to 
more critical thinking. Educators can try to understand other cultures and cross-cultural 
awareness without recognizing that biases, prejudices, and stereotypes might be rooted in their 
own cultural background that considerably affect effective instruction. If teachers reach a better 
understanding of their own culture and its role in their view of the world, this will better enable 
them to comprehend the role culture plays in both how they teach and how culturally diverse 
students learn. Thus, actions, responses, and decisions made inside and outside the classrooms 
can be strongly influenced by the educators’ prior cultural information. 

The instructional support and activities implemented on this website are not intended to 
be a list of innovative practices but a positive step towards highlighting useful and relevant 
materials that may further examine this process’ effectiveness. However, I found out that it is 
necessary to revise, edit, adapt, but mostly create meaningful resources and opportunities to 
naturally encourage teachers to identify their cultural views and to recognize the possible glasses 
they use when interacting with students from diverse cultural contexts. Similarly, it would be 
interesting if future research included the design of potential assessment methods to measure and 
analyze the extent of cultural self-awareness on educators’ performance, students, and 
pedagogical environments. 

After doing this research, I also realized there is still a need for teachers’ professional 
development regarding cultural (self)awareness. It is necessary to provide additional training 
opportunities to guide and enhance educators’ understanding and enactment of cultural 
awareness. Thus, the educational system is responsible for facilitating teachers’ access to 
relevant information, critical thinking, and guided experiences in implementing culturally aware 


pedagogical practices. By implementing these methods, teachers’ curiosity and empowerment 
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should increase, along with their interest in participating in the profound transformation of the 
current educational system. 

This website can be visited and enriched by teachers all over the world since cultural 
awareness is a worldwide educational challenge. For this website to be a permanent instrument 
for (EL) teachers to access professional development, it must be continuously updated following 
the culturally diverse students’ needs. It would need to be extended, adapted, or modified 
according to the most recent and reliable research and theory and guided proposed practices. 
Consequently, the currently posted articles, videos, series of activities, tasks, and resources 
require constant revision and modification to respond to the students’ socio-cultural challenges 
appropriately. 

I also believe the ESOL departments within schools and districts would be more efficient 
and effective if this website were used to entail implementing a more active approach towards 
cultural awareness for professional development. The use of this website will ensure that all the 
school staff comprehends the impact that cultural (self) awareness makes on teaching and 
learning and any daily interaction. Teachers who train themselves to culturally respond in the 
classroom will be more likely to embrace new ELs when added to their rosters. If adequately 
utilized, this website will ultimately create a more unified and culturally aware community of 


teachers. 
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